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SNOW-SNAKE 


The picture above is a reproduction of a 
painting by Ga-Hes-Ka, an Onondaga In- 
dian artist. The picture shows the Indian 
game called “Snow-Snake.” The object of 
the game is to skid a piece of wood carved 
like a snake over the crust of the snow for 
an unbelievably long distance. The artist 
says in regard to the game, “I assure you 
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it is a lot of fun.” Ga-Hes-Ka, or Two Ar- 
rows, served in the Army Air Forces over- 
seas; while he was in India, he taught in 
two universities. He is now a staff artist in 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, and a member of the Iroquois 
False Face Society. His American name is 
Tom Dorsey. 
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My Boots Grow Up 


Hay K CALLED me down to the bunkhouse 
on my birthday and gave me the boots. 

He smiled kinda sheepishly (because Hank 
is the sort of guy who does good things and 
never lets on), and then he said, “I thought 
maybe you’d like to be wearin’ these.” 

Oh, boy! Would I! The boots were of the 
softest tan leather; they had a red star in each 
cuff, and they were shopmade, just like the 
ones Hank wore. 

I smoothed them on and said, “Gee, thanks! 
You sure know how to pick ’em, Hank.” 

He was taking his battered Stetson from the 
wall, but he looked down at me, smiled and 
said, ‘““Aw, shucks!” 

His smile told me he had given me the boots 
because we were pals—and that was really 
better than the present, for Hank is the real 
thing. He can ride faster and rope quicker 
than anybody on the ranch. 

I looked at his scuffed foot covers and hoped 
my new boots would sometime lose their sissi- 
fied, play-cowboy look and be just like his. 
When he walked out of the bunkhouse and 
toward the corral, I noticed how he walked 
with a sort of springing step and that his high 
heels turned slightly outward and I began to 
break my new boots, right then and there, to 
the same kind of step. We made a sort of 
crunchy sound on the frosty grass, and when 
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I blew a puff of breath into the air, it was like 
smoke. 

The cattle were huddled outside the fence 
where they had bedded down for the night, 
and now they lay on little plots of ground 
made warm by their bodies. We passed among 
them, but they did not move, except to blink 
white-eyelashed eyes at us. 

“IT reckon they hate to leave their warm 
beds as much as we do ours,” I told Hank. 

“They sure do,” he said and walked toward 
a bald-faced steer. “Hello, Tom,” he called. 

Old Tom scrambled to his feet, rear-end 
first, then he stretched his legs as far as they 
would go, bowed his back until his spotted 
stomach almost touched the ground and 
opened his mouth in the funniest, “Ow-w- 
wou,” before he fell to nibbling the dry hay 
beside the corral fence. 

“Not very polite, is he?” Hank laughed. 
“The old codger yawned right in my face. But 
he WAS polite enough to say, ‘How’re you?’ 
Didn’t you hear him?” 

Maybe Hank was going to tell me a story 
about the time he rode the range in Wyoming. 
I climbed the fence and waited. “Can cattle 
talk?” I asked Hank. 

“You’re mighty right they can!” 

“And can you understand them?” 

*“We-e-e-el, not always. But lots of times I 
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can.” Hank pointed to a little red calf that 
was getting his breakfast from his roan 
mother. “You see that baby over there? 
Life’s full of fun for him. Chances are he'll 
run over the pasture today with the other 
calves till he’s plumb out of sight of his 
mother. He’ll be way off before he notices it. 
But when he does! Boy, he'll let out a bawl 
that says, ‘Ma-a-a-aw! (My mother’s gone! 
I gotta find her! Quick!)’ If there’s no 
answer, he’ll call again, ‘MA-A-A-AW! (I’m 
lo-o-o-ost! Come find me!)’ Way off some- 
wheres, the cow will hear her baby call, and 
she says, ‘Mo-o-o-o. (Yes, child, I’m coming.)’”’ 

I thought that was pretty good and I wanted 
to hear more, so I said, “What about stayin’ 
home from school today, Hank, and helpin’ 
you? You’re going to vaccinate the calves for 
blackleg, and I could be a lot of help to you.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you, cowboy,” Hank 
said, “but it wouldn’t be right for me to take 
you away from your job. You got a job to do, 
and I got one. What say we quit this gabbin’ 
and get on ’em?” 

His grin said, “No hard feelin’s. Some other 
time, pal.” 

So-o-0-0o, when he put it like that—and of 
course Hank was right—I did have a job to 
do. 

I climbed down from the fence, threw the 
saddle on old Paint, and in no time at all was 
going down the road toward school. 

Of course, the first thing everybody noticed 
was my new boots. I had stuffed my pants 
into the tops so the whole boot would show. 
They did look pretty keen, but still I wished 
they weren’t quite so new, so shiny, so useless 
looking. I made up my mind I’d wear them 
every single day, until they’d quit mak- 
ing me look like a dude, until they’d make me 





look like a fellow who had a job to do and who 
did it. 

On cold days, when the cattle drifted to the 
fence beside the road, I watched them to see if 
they were talking to each other, as Hank said 
they did, and to see if I could understand 
them. 

Once I heard a big bull say in a loud bass 
snort, “Ur-r-r-r-r-ugh! (Everybody stand back. 
I’m going to turn myself loose.)” He put his 
muzzle close to the ground, pawed the dirt 
with his forefoot and threw sand over his 
back. 

The other cattle understood him all right. 
They all moved to a safe distance and formed 
a ring around him. 

The bull now let out more and louder roars, 
which said, “Hear me! I want to fight. You 
cowards!” His voice could be heard a mile 
away. 

Soon, from far away came another voice, 
which said, “The time has finally come, old 
fellow, for you to take a good back seat, and 
I am the one to make you take it.” 

I told Hank what I thought they said, and 
he told me I was learning cow language fast. 

Every day, after that, as the days got shorter 
and colder, I listened to them while I rode 
back and forth to school. Their hair had now 
become long and shaggy, and they humped 
their backs toward the north wind. Hank said 
there wasn’t anything between the Texas Pan- 
handle and the North Pole except a barbed 
wire fence, and sometimes I thought he was 
right. 

I knew he was right 
on one gray day when 
I rode home with the 
north wind so hard 
against my chest I _ 


“I reckon they hate 
to leave their warm 
beds as much as we 
do ours,” I told Hank 








could hardly breathe. I knew a blizzard was 
coming and I was anxious to get home. Paint 
was anxious, too. I gave him the rein, and he 
covered the ground in a long gallop. When 
we came up out of the canyon and headed due 
north and toward home, it was snowing, and 
the icy wind tore at my hat and jacket. It 
stung my face and hands and all but took my 
breath away. 

It was then that I heard, above the snarl of 
the wind, the long drawn-out, mournful cry of 
a cow in distress. The call came out of swirl- 
ing whiteness and trembled in the thin air, 
““Mo-0-0-0-0-0, Mo-o-0-0-0!”” The agonized cow 
said plainly, “Help! He-e-e-e-elp!”’ 

I reined old Paint in and listened. Again it 
came out of the miles of pasture land, from 
what direction I 
could not tell. One 
minute it seemed 
to come from the 
west, the next it 
seemed to be far to 
the south. Paint 
kicked up the loose 
snow and did a lit- 
tle dance of his own 
to the music of the 
icy wind. He did 
not like this stop 
and wanted to be 


gone. 
So did I! How 
was I to know 


where the cow was? 
In this sweeping 
blizzard, a fellow 
who wandered far 
was likely to be 
frozen to death and 
not be found until 
the drifts melted. If I tried to find the cow, 
that was likely to happen to me, and I knew 
it. If I went on, pretty soon I’d stop by the 
bunkhouse on my way home; I could warm 
myself by the big heater and sit behind thick 
walls, warm and snug. 

“Mo-0-0-0-0! Mo-o-0-0!” Frantically the 
cow called. 

I kicked Paint gently in the sides and jerked 
on the bridle reins. We were going to find this 
cow! Of course Paint thought I was plumb 
loco to be heading the wrong way in a storm, 
and maybe I was, but we had to do what the 
real cowhand would do. We had to look after 
the cattle. 

Close to the west fence we found the cow and 





The calf and I huddled on Paint’s back. My whole 


body was turning to ice. If we could only make it! 


her helpless, newborn calf. Its hind leg had 
been broken when it stepped into a hole, and 
now it lay buried in snow and half dead. 
When I picked it up, it gave a pitiful weak 
cry, and the cow circled around us with a low 
““Mo-0-0-0,” which said, “Thank goodness 
you’ve come. Now everything is going to be 
all right.” 

I wish I could have been as sure about that 
as the cow was. The hardest part of the trip 
was ahead, and didn’t I know it! It was get- 
ting colder every minute, and the light was be- 
ginning to fade. Soon it would be dark. 

I wasted a lot of precious time getting the 
calf up on Paint. It was heavy because my 
fingers were numb and clumsy. My whole 
body was turning to ice. At last we were 
ready to head for 
the north and 
home: the calf and 
I huddled on Paint’s 
back, the cow fol- 
lowing behind. She 
still kept up her 
piercing cry from 
time to time. 

Good old Paint 
did his part. He 
lowered his head 
to the wind and 
plowed through the 
drifts. He could not 
go at a gallop now; 
it was all he could 
do to keep moving. 
Sometimes he went 
sideways and I had 
to grab the reins 
and tug until I 
again had him go- 
ing in the right di- 
rection. If we could only make it. 

I pulled my hat far over my eyes and bowed 
my body down on the horse’s mane. My body 
covered the calf in front of me, but no warmth 
came from him to me. There was no warmth 
anywhere. 

When we had been going for hours and 
Paint’s breath came in long sighs and mine in 
sobs, the thick whiteness closed around, and 
we came to a dead stop. Maybe we weren’t 
going to make it after all; No, we couldn’t 
do it. It was too much to ask of anybody. I 
slid stiffly from the saddle and in the near- 
dark looked for familiar sights. There were 
none and I was too tired to hunt farther. If 
I hadn’t tugged at the bridle when the horse 
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wanted to go sideways! Maybe I’d been pull- 
ing him in the wrong direction all the time. 
The cow now circled round and round. She 
sent out her call into the cold and darkening 
world. This time she called not only for her 
calf; she called for me, too. I lay huddled in 
the snow and covered my face from the wind 


with my stiff arm. I dreamily thought, “If 
she’ll only call loud enough, Hank’ll hear her. 
He’ll understand; he knows cow language.” 

When I was almost asleep, and the cold did 
not hurt any more, sure enough, out of the 
dim dark Hank came. 

He did not say a word about my being lost. 
Hank knows things without being told and his 
quick eyes took in the whole thing in lots less 
time than it takes me to tell you about it. He 
helped me to my feet. I swayed against him 
just a little and pointed to the calf. 





“Take it easy, cowboy,” he said with his 
mouth close to my ear. And above the howl 
of the wind I heard him say, “We'll have you 
safe in the bunkhouse, pronto. I could tell 
from this here cow’s tremolo that things were 
powerful wrong. But—you shore done a good 
day’s work!” 

When we reached home and Hank pulled 
my soaked boots from my frostbitten feet, he 
said, “You know, buckaroo, yore boots is kinda 
like mine. They need half-solin’. Reckon we 
better take them into town on our next trip. 
A cowboy has to keep his feet dry.” 

And that is how my boots came to rest be- 
side Hank’s on the workbench in Mr. Bigler’s 
Shoe Shop. Of course, they weren’t quite as 
big as Hank’s, but I was proud to see they 
looked just like his. They had lost their play- 
cowboy look and now they were the real thing. 


Chilean Cowboys 


Cute is a country from which some of the 
best Junior Red Cross school correspondence 
albums come. Here are two letters from boys 
in a little town near Valparaiso: 


Friend Richard S.: 

I am answering your appreciated letter 
booklet. It is nice to have a friend so far 
away. 

We have 108 pupils in our school, and have 
only two teachers because it is a rural school. 

We are having a country festival soon called 
a rodeo, and it is very gay. In the corrals the 
animals are ridden by the cowboys who show 
off their beautiful horses, their colored gar- 
ments, and trappings. 

Your friend Ignacio. 


Dear Friend Pedro: 

I have asked my friend Sylvia for your let- 
ter booklet so that I might answer it, because 
to have a foreign friend has always been my 
wish. 

I must tell you we are country people. We 
have plantations, gardens, beehives, chickens, 
and a school that is always very clean because 
we do the cleaning every morning. What do 
you think of that? 

Tell me if you are a blond with blue eyes, 
tall and thin, as I imagine you are. I am dark 
and short. I am ten and a half years old. I 
am very mischievous, very stubborn. Are you 
good or bad? 

I have written you five letters, and this is 
the best. Perhaps you will like it. 

My friend, I greet you.—Horacio. 
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From the school called the “Liceo de Ninas” 
in Rancagua, O’Higgins, Chile, came an album 
containing this description of Chilean horses: 

The Chilean horse is not of remarkable size 
but is nervous and full of fire. 

He lives in entire freedom in the fields, both 
summer and winter, and is never attended to, 
except to be made use of. He often travels for 
25 or 30 leagues in a single day with no food, 
without cooling off except for dipping his nose 
in the streams and waterfalls that he is forced 
to cross. His hooves are so tough that one sees 
horses shod only in the cities. His nimbleness 
and obedience to the bit are noted with sur- 
prise by foreigners; he turns in all directions 
and very quickly on his hind legs, as the rider 
leans right or left, and stops all at once in the 
midst of the most rapid gait at the least pres- 
sure of the reins on his bit. Horse of battle as 
well as for riding and for work, he is highly 
esteemed throughout Latin America. 


From a school in Antofagasta, Chile, comes 
this description of a cowboy’s saddle and som- 
brero: 


The Chilean type of saddle has a wooden 
framework. On it there is placed a leather 
mounting with patent leather ornaments. 
Lambskins are put above and below the saddle. 
The more stylish horsemen use several; that is 
why they sit so high. 

The characteristic hat is the “alon,” of Cor- 
dova style, with a strap. Bordering the crown 
is a ribbon, which is nearly always a tricolor; 
that is to say, it represents our flag. 





Pellon Lame Scheel 
Halifarce 
10-1-46 
Dear Junior Red Croso, 
| am writing thio 
letter, to thank you for the toyo you 
hindly sent uo. The children like them 





THANK YOU! 


THANK-YOU notes which the American Junior Red Cross 

receives are being sorted by Washington, D. C., members. LinkNerosgll 
Letters were written in gratitude for gift boxes, soft toys, 1g:6-1g ule 
medical chests, and the many other things sent to chil- 

dren overseas through the National Children’s Fund 


Deny Mtendorndmertca 
LTRe qi 


sateen ade 
hast Ahecat ma. 


Three letters from England, Norway, 
and Ireland are reproduced here, ex- 
actly as they were written. Thousands 
of letters similar to these have been re- 
ceived from Finland, Denmark, Poland, 
France and Italy as well as trom the 
Philippines 
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Wax. YOU KNOW he 
can’t get home, so what’s 
the use of fussing about it?” Orhan was talk- 
ing about his big brother in the Turkish army. 
He picked up his top and began absently to 
wind the cord around it, while he continued: 
“We just don’t have any money to send him, 
and he can’t save enough out of the small al- 
lowance he receives.” 

“It isn’t fair!” sputtered Nermin, Orhan’s 
little sister. “Some people have everything, 
and we can’t even have Selim home for Candy 
Holiday.” She kicked a small stone away 
from the doorstep with such force that her 
wooden clog went sailing after it. “It’s awful, 
being so poor that your Agha Bey (older 
brother) can’t get home for Bayram. What’s 
the use of a big brother you never get to see?” 

“Silly one, you saw him a year ago, before 
he went away for his military service. And 
you can always look at me,” offered Orhan. 
“I’m your big brother, too.” 

“But you’re only twelve, and Selim, well, 
Selim is more like a father.” She swallowed 
a lump in her throat. “Remember how he 
used to take us out in the little boats on the 
Golden Horn? And remember how he always 
kept candy and nuts in his pockets for us to 
find? And Mother was always happy and 
smiling when Selim was home. Oh, why did 
he have to be sent ’way off anyhow?” 

“Shame on you, Nermin. That’s no way to 
talk. You know every Turk must serve his 
country in the army three years. Selim will 
be home sometime. Then Mother won’t have 
to work so hard, sewing for people, and things 
will be easier.” He sat down beside his sister 
and stroked the huge Angora cat that lay in 
her lap. “Don’t worry Mother about it, please, 
Nermin. She wants him home even more than 


The Head 


of the House 
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we do. You know that.” 

Nermin nodded, then 
added, ‘Look, here comes that horrid Ali. Al- 
ways eating candy in front of somebody else. 
I wonder what he’ll be bragging about today.” 
A bulgy little boy came sauntering down the 
street and stopped in front of Nermin and 
Orhan. 

“Merhaba, Orhan,” he said. 

“Oh, hello,” returned Orhan. “Why weren’t 
you in school today?” 

“I had a sort of a headache,” began Ali. 
“How was the test? Was it hard?” 

“A lot harder than your headache,” grunted 
Orhan. 

“Oh, my headache passed,” said Ali. “I 
got to feeling so well by afternoon that Mother 
let me go to the show over at the People’s 
House. It was ‘Karagoz and Hadji-vaht.’ You 
should see them! I laughed until I nearly 
fainted. Better ask your mother if you can 
go.” 

“Oh, I don’t have to ask my mother.” Or- 
han drew himself up to his full height. “I’m 
the head of the house since Selim went away. 
I look after Mother and Nermin.” 

“Oh, hello, Nermin.” Ali’s tone implied that 
he had just noticed her. “Nice cat you’ve got 
there. Any time you want to find a good home 
for it, remember me. Might even pay you 
something for it.” 

“Never!” snapped Nermin. “I wouldn’t sell 
Pamuk for anything.” She gathered up her 
pet and disappeared into the house. 

The next morning as Nermin and Orhan 
trudged up the hill to the large white school 
house, Nermin asked thoughtfully, “Couldn’t 
we earn the money somehow, so Selim could 
come home for Bayram?” 

Orhan shook his head. “Ten liras is a lot of 
















money, Nermin. We couldn’t earn that much 
in two weeks.” 

“But let’s try, Orhan,” begged Nermin. . 

“Plague it all,” thought Orhan. “Why 
didn’t J suggest this? After all, I’m the head 
of the house.” But he only said, “Well, it 
won’t do any harm to try. But let’s not tell 
Mother. Then if we don’t get enough, she 
won’t be disappointed.” 

So the next day after school Orhan hurried 
down to the great bridge that spans the Gol- 
den Horn River, and each time a boat docked 
from the other side of the Bosphorus, he 
crowded up to the gates. “Hamal! Porter! 
Here, sir, do you need a porter?” he called to 
any travelers who carried bags or boxes. His 
back ached, and his feet felt like lead by the 
time the evening call to prayer from the great 
mosque at the end of the bridge warned him 
that he should be hurrying home. 

When he showed Nermin the fifty-five pias- 
ters he had earned, she winked back the tears 
and held out one small five-piaster piece. “I 
tried to sell caramels on the street like some 
of the other children do, but all my friends 
crowded around, and when they wanted candy 
I couldn’t say ‘No’.” 

Orhan patted her shoulder. “Never mind. 
We’ve made a beginning anyhow. Maybe 
something will turn up.” And he carefully 
tucked the money into a small knitted purse. 

Sure enough, the next evening Nermin, too, 
had some coins for the small bag. Orhan 
looked at them with a perplexed frown. 

“All one piaster and four-piaster pieces,” he 
said slowly. “Why, that looks like...” He 
caught Nermin by the arm. “You didn’t! 
You didn’t beg, Nermin!” His eyes filled with 
horror. 

Nermins’ face was the color of a pomegran- 
ate. “Oh, Orhan, I did so want to get some 
money for Selim’s ticket.” 

Orhan’s voice trembled. “You aren’t fit to 
be a Turk! And Selim wouldn’t ever want to 
come home if he knew this.” 

Nermin burst into tears. “Promise me that 
you won’t tell, Orhan. I didn’t mean any 
harm. Don’t ‘look at my fault.’ Please, Or- 
han.” 

“Well,” Orhan gathered up the small cop- 
per coins and their scallop-edged fellows. ‘““We 
can’t use them ourselves. I know, we'll put 
them in the Junior Red Crescent Box at 
school, and they will go to help people in 
need.” He dried Nermin’s tears. “Don’t cry, 
Nermin.” 

Fortunately the next day Fahtama Hanim, 


their next door neighbor, asked Nermin to 
help care for her twins after school, and Ner- 
min’s spirits rose. Orhan heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. Being the head of the house wasn’t alla 
bed of roses. 

The days slipped swiftly by, but each eve- 
ning the children became more and more dis- 
couraged. “It isn’t coming very fast,” ‘said 
Orhan. “When do you suppose Fahtama 
Hanim will pay you? And did you ask her 
how much she would give you?” 

“Oh, no! But perhaps tomorrow—” 

When Nermin came home from school the 
next day her mother said, “Fahtama Hanim 
sent this big package over to you, my little 
one. She said she wanted you to have a Bay- 
ram present for having taken care of her twins 
so well. Open it, dear. Let’s see what it is. 
Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you pleased?” 

Dumb with misery, Nermin unpinned the 
newspaper package and took out a cotton 
print dress. At any other time she would have 
gone into raptures over the pink and red roses 
on the yellow background, but now. . . . She 
tried to force a smile, but her lip trembled as 
she held up the dress. 

“Just the right size. Aren’t you lucky, Ner- 
min, for I should never have been able to get 
you a new dress for Bayram this year. Run 
over and thank Fahtama Hanim. And don’t 
forget to kiss her hand. You children now- 
adays are sometimes careless about your man- 
ners.” 

Nermin did as she was told, but the thought 
of telling Orhan that she had no money for 
their fund was almost more than she could 
bear. She stumbled home and slumped down 
on the front step. Pamuk crept into her lap 
and curled herself into a round white cloud. 
Then the cat licked away the salt tear that 
had fallen on Nermin’s hand. 

“Oh, Pamuk! If only you could help. 
You’re the dearest thing I have but even you 
aren’t any help in a case like this.” Suddenly 


“Oh, Pamuk!” Nermin 
said, crying. “Even 
you aren't any help 
in a case like this” 
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she seemed to hear Ali’s bantering voice, “If 


you ever want a home for that cat... 
even pay you something... .” 

“Oh, Pamuk!” she gulped. “I just can’t 
let you go. But if it would mean that Selim 
could come home... .” She tightened her 
grasp around her pet and slowly rose to her 
feet. Then, with a look of grim determination, 
she hurried up the street. Half an hour later 
she returned, a grimy two and a half lira bill 
clutched in her hand. “Wanted to give me a 
lira!” she muttered. ‘Well, I asked five to begin 
with. I really didn’t expect more than two, so 
I didn’t do too badly. But I’m not going to 
tell Orhan where I got the money. Maybe he 
won’t miss Pamuk right away.” 

That evening though, even with this con- 
tribution, they had barely half enough, and 
the money had to be sent off the next Monday 
if Selim was to get home in time for Bayram. 
How could they earn five more liras? 

“Why can’t we give a show?” suggested Ner- 
min. “A Karagoz show. We could charge ten 
piasters, and... .” 

“That’s an idea, Nermin. We can make lit- 
tle puppets out of that old parchment lamp 
shade in the store room. Only, remember, 
Mother isn’t to know anything about it.” 

“What are you children up to?” asked their 
mother that Friday evening. “All this whis- 
pering and giggling that’s been going on. I 
hope you aren’t up to any tricks. I have to be 
away all day tomorrow and I don’t want to 
come home and find the house all topsy turvy. 
Nermin, you might mend the curtains. And, 
Orhan, you had better go around the neigh- 
borhood and see if you can find Pamuk. I 
haven’t seen her for several days.” 

But the next afternoon the children were 
far too busy to think of cats or curtains. They 
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stretched a sheet midway across the front 
room and placed a lamp on a small table by 
the window. They hung a quilt over the 
window to shut out the light, and tossed a few 
cushions and small mats on the floor to make 
their audience more comfortable. 

At that moment Ali burst into the room. 
“What did I tell you? I’m the best ticket 
seller in all Istanbul. Look!” He poured a 
handful of loose change into Nermin’s lap. 
“Fifty-two tickets sold, and probably more 
will come. The only thing is, you’ve got to 
make it good and exciting. I’ve told everyone 
that it is to be the most exciting performance 
of ‘Karagoz and Hadji-vaht’ ever given. So be 
sure to have lots of shouting, and have him 
beat his wife good and proper!” 

“Or better still, we’ll have her beat him,” 
suggested Nermin. 

“T think I hear some of them coming,” cried 
Orhan. “Ali, will you take tickets at the door 
while we finish getting ready. Nermin, light 
the lamp.” 

“Do you think we should take down those 
curtains?” asked Nermin. 

“Oh, they’ll be all right,” Orhan reassured 
her. “Here, I’ll pin them back, away from the 
lamp.” 

By half past three the space on the other 
side of the sheet was crowded to capacity, and 
at four o’clock Orhan rang a small bell, and 
the play was on. 

Nermin managed the little figure of Kara- 
goz, the villager, while Orhan handled Hadjji- 
vaht, the wise and clever city dweller. Who- 
ever had a free hand took care of the ghost, 
Karagoz’s wife and the other characters. The 
transparent puppets were on the ends of long 
sticks, and when they were moved against the 
sheet, the light from the lamp cast their col- 
ored shadows on the 
white surface, and 
showed on the other 
side of it. What 
antics they went 
through! Never had 
Karagoz been so 
blundering nor so 
stupid. His attempts 
to outwit his wife 
and his terror at the 
presence of the ghost 
brought howls of de- 
light from the floor- 
ful of children. Ner- 

min and Orhan 
grew more and 


The children managed 
the puppets on the ends 
of long sticks. They grew 
more and more excited 
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more excited as they added to the dialogue 
they had prepared. Perspiration streamed 
down their faces. 

“Pull that quilt aside,” gasped Nermin. 

Orhan fastened it back, using the pin that 
held the curtain out of the way. “There, that 
ought to help,” he whispered as he darted back 
to his place. “Amahn! What was that!” 
Something white and furry bounded through 
the hole under the quilt and leapt to the table, 
dragging the tattered curtain across the lamp. 
A tiny spurt of red, and the whole window was 
a mass of flames! 

“FIRE! FIRE! YANGIN VAR!” 

The whole room was in a turmoil Children 
shouting, dashing for the door, falling over 
one another, scrambling to get out! “Amahn! 
Ouch! Fire! Fire! Yangin var!” 

Orhan’s voice rose above the clamor. “Quick, 
Nermin, the rug!” He began tearing down 
the flaming curtains and stamping on them. 
Nermin grabbed up the rug, and together they 
threw it over the flaming mass. “Is everyone 
out? Is anyone hurt? Amahn!” 

Then suddenly, just as suddenly as it had 
started, it was all over. Orhan blew on his 
scorched fingers and gazed in dismay at the 
ruin about him. The mats and pillows which 
had so recently held the enchanted audience 
were every which way. The rug and the 
charred remains of the curtains were all 
mixed up with pathetic looking little puppets. 
And there in the doorway, her eyes wide with 
fright, and her face as white as the crumpled 
sheet in the middle of the floor—stood Mother. 

Both children flung themselves upon her 
and dragged her into the room. Nermin was 
sobbing with pain and fright, and Orhan kept 
patting his mother’s shoulder. “It’s all right, 
Mother, everything’s all right now!” 

“All right! All right!” gasped his mother, 
sinking into the only chair that was not over- 
turned. “I come home to hear shouts of ‘Fire! 
Fire!’ and meet an avalanche of children pour- 
ing from my front door. I find the house up- 
side down and the curtains in ashes, and you 
say ‘Everything’s all right!’ And oh, my poor 
little one, what has happened to your hands?” 
She turned Nermin’s red little palms upward. 

“We were only having a Karagoz show,” be- 
gan Orhan, “earning money to bring Selim 
home for Bayram.” 

“But now I guess the money will have to go 
for new curtains.” Orhan poured the change 
into his mother’s lap with a deep sigh. “But, 
oh, we did so want him home for a while.” 

Mother put an arm around each one and 


drew them close. “Listen to me,” she said, 
and her voice trembled ever so slightly. “I 
know I should punish you both. You shouldn’t 
have tried to have a show like this without 
asking me. You might have burned down the 
house and half the neighborhood with it. But 
I’m so very thankful that you are both safe 
that I can’t think of punishments and scold- 
ings tonight. And as for the curtains, well, if 
our neighbors want to peep into our windows 
and share our joys this Bayram, let them. For 
we'll send the money to Selim, just as you had 
planned. The curtains can wait.” 

“Oh!” breathed Nermin. 

“Oh, Mother!” said Orhan, and, head of the 
house though he was, hid his face in his moth- 
er’s lap. ~ 

“Ding-ding!” went the doorbell, and all 
three of them started up. But before anyone 
could reach the door it opened, and there stood 
a tall and smiling young man. 

“Selim! Selim!” 

“You’re heme! 
the money!” 

“Oh, my son! My son! How.. .?” 

“T’ve been transferred, so the government 
paid my fare,” explained Selim when he had 
disentangled himself from the younger chil- 
dren and had kissed his mother on both 
cheeks. “I’m to have two weeks leave before 
I report for duty. I'll be home for Bayram!” 

Then followed such an excited account of 
train tickets and earning money that Selim’s 
head was spinning. The part about Pamuk 
seemed to puzzle him the most. 

“You say you sold Pamuk?” he asked. “Well, 
who’s that, then?” He pointed under the 
table. There sat Pamuk, washing her face. 

“Oh, must I take her back to Ali?” wailed 
Nermin. “Oh, Pamuk!” And she gathered 
the white fluff into her arms. 

Selim leaned over and picked up the two 
and a half lira bill. “I think we’d better buy 
her back again,” he said. “She'll keep coming 
home anyhow.” 

Orhan heaved a sigh of relief as he leaned 
affectionately against his brother’s shoulder. 
“So now everything really is all right. But 
Selim, I guess I’ll let you be the head of the 
house while you’re at home.” 


And we haven’t even sent 


Agha Bey—Big Brother 

Merhaba—Hello 

Piaster—a little more than half a cent in American 
money 

Amahn—an exclamation 

Yangin var—Fire! (or literally, Fire there is!). 

Bayram—the Candy Holiday 
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Chile vs. Connecticut 


IRENE F. ROJAS 


Lasr YEAR at this time my classmates and 
I at the Bedford Junior High School in West- 
port, Connecticut, were engrossed in the mak- 
ing of a Junior Red Cross school correspond- 
ence album. As the project took form and I 
began to realize what the album would mean, 
I suggested to my willing classmates that we 
send this special album to a school in Chile 
which I had attended almost four years ago. 

It was such fun for me to write the letter of 
greeting to my old friends in Chile. I told of 
my wonderful new home, but I wrote, too, of 
how I missed them and the lovely country I 
had left behind. 

The editor of the AMERICAN JUNIOR RED 
Cross News has asked me to write out obser- 
vations of my two countries. This is a happy 
privilege, for, like my album letter, it seems to 
bring my Chilean friends closer to me and to 
my American friends in Westport. 


My mother is an American and my father a 
Chilean, but I was born in Santiago, Chile. 
My time was divided between summers on our 
farm in the country and winters in our home 
in the city of Santiago. Of course at that time 
I enjoyed most living in the country as chil- 
dren do. The climate in the central part of 
Chile is mild and quite similar to California’s 
climate. I rode horseback and went on camp- 
ing trips into the hills and lived the life of a 
typical Chilean girl in the country. 

Wintertime brought us back to the city and 
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The two pictures above show Junior Red Cross 
members of Franklin School, Berkeley, California, 
and McNaugher Elementary School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, with albums which they had re- 
ceived from Chile. Berkeley members locate Cal- 
ifornia and Chile on maps 


me to school again. My first two years of 
schooling were at the Sacred Heart School, 
run by French nuns. It is a beautiful, newly 
constructed school on the outskirts of the city 
and is considered very modern. 

Our lessons were in French, a language 
which I had never learned but soon could mas- 
ter quite well. Perhaps speaking Spanish 
helped me, since they are both Latin lan- 
guages. I attended Sacred Heart School for 
two years before my mother transferred me to 
an American School in Santiago which I at- 
tended as a boarder. Up to that time I could 
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Young McNaugher artist sketches Pittsburgh 
bridge to send in album to Chile 








McNaugher pupils then prepare a return album 
for*Chile. First they find out all they can about 
Chile in their school library (left, above). Then 
they paint pictures and write letters about life in 
the United States to putin album. At right, above, 
they put finished work in album 


speak Spanish and French and could under- 
stand English but always answered any ques- 
tions asked me in English in my native 
Spanish. 

The American school in Santiago was a won- 
derful one. All my friends were Chilean girls 
learning English along with the rest of their 
studies. We studied all morning in English, 
and in the afternoon the studies were in Span- 
ish. I was quite proud of speaking English, 
but my mother said that often my phrases 
were translated literally from Spanish, which 
made them rather amusing. I attended this 





Berkeley, California, members also painted 
pictures to send in album to Chile 


school for three years, after which we moved 
to the United States. I was very sad at the 
prospect of leaving my friends and was afraid 
that it would be difficult to become acquainted 
in another school. 


From the first, however, school days in the 
town of Westport, Connecticut, have been 
happy and exciting. So many experiences 
were new to me. We went to school on a bus 
and ate in a cafeteria; moving pictures in the 
school were marvel enough. The teachers 
were kind and friendly, and, best of all, we 
left school early and had no homework. I was 
in the sixth grade. In Chile, I remembered, 
school hours were from nine o’clock in the 
morning until half past four in the afternoon. 
We left school after tea and arrived home at 
five o’clock with enough homework to keep us 
busy for an hour. Children study hard in 
Chile and learn a great deal in a short period 
of time. 

I had much to learn in Connecticut schools 
as I had never gone anywhere alone, and here 
all the children were extremely independent. 
My first trip into town alone was such an ad- 
venture. I had flown across the Andes in 
South America alone three times with less ex- 
citement than my first trip into town to shop 
by myself. 

I have learned a great deal in both coun- 
tries. I am very happy in the United States, 
but I am grateful for my early training in 
South America. I’d like to take my school- 
mates in Westport visiting in beautiful Santi- 
ago to meet my Chilean friends and teachers. 
Then I’d like to bring everybody back to West- 
port. Perhaps in our new atomic age, such 
dreaming is permissible. 
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Above: A council of Junior Red Cross members 
from various schools in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
discusses means of raising funds for gift boxes 
to be sent to war-wrecked countries. The chair- 
man reads a Junior Red Cross leaflet telling 
how other groups raise funds 


Right: This sister and brother in De- 
troit, Michigan, earn their Junior 
Red Cross contributions by scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor 


Below: These Junior Red Crossers of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, wind wool 
for socks and mittens which they 
will put into gift boxes for children 
of war-ruined countries 
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Above: 

American 
Junior Red 
Cross mem- 
bers of the 
Columbia 
School in 
Portland, 
Oregon, give 
a square 
dance to 
raise funds 
for educa- 
tional sup- 
plies in gift 
boxes 


Right: 6A room 
president, Lincoln 
Elementary 
School, Wichita, 
Kansas, shows her 
executive commit- 
tee a check which 
her class pledged 
and earned for 
Junior Red Cross 


com 


Above: Two Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, boys 
at Sidney Lanier 
School earn 
money for the local 
Junior Red Cross 
Service Fund by 
putting out a 
weekly newspa- 
per 
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YOUNG AMERICA HELPS YOUNG EUROPE 


Children of France: 

Left: an exhausted 

tot in Ile de Seine is 

wakened for his cup 

of milk. The Ameri- 

can Red Cross sent 

powdered milk and 

warm clothing to the 

island after a storm 

had kept food from 

reaching it. Right: 

these little girls in St. 

Etienne gather at re- 

cess for milk made 
from the 
powdered : 
milk. Left, below: a French welves -year- veld and 
ing in her bombed village. She has that “chin- 
up” look which, in even the youngest faces, is to 
be seen in France 
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At right and below: Children 

in Bukovany, Czechoslovakia, 

rest home see a puppet show as 
and get a close look, atfter- RED CROSS PHOTO BY HAZEL KINGSBURY 
wards, at puppets represent- 

ing characters from old Czech fairy tales. An extra treat at 

the show was candy in cellophane bags sent by the American 
Junior Red Cross. Corner photo: This little girl and other home- 

less, hungry children all over Greece come eagerly to get 
— Junior Red Cross gift boxes 
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FOR YOUR YOUNGEST 


From Hawaii comes a suggestion for build- 
ing an “Alphabet of Service,” which was 
carried out in grades one and two in one 
school in the islands. Its ABC’s went like this: 

A—Axe put away for Father 

B—Baby taken care of to help Mother 

C—Cleaned my room nicely 

This idea lends itself to all kinds of original 
possibilities. 

Sometimes it seems that the number of gift 
articles the very young can attempt is quite 
limited. In a sense this is true, although there 
are a number of items even the youngest may 
undertake. Perhaps the following list will 
offer suggestions to kindergarten and primary 
teachers: 


Knitted squares for afghans 

Knitted washcloths 

Beanbags 

Marble bags 

Oilcloth toys (simple patterns) 

Handkerchief cases of paper 

Strings of shells or seeds for gift boxes 

Buttons, sorted and strung for children overseas 
Flowering bulbs grown for hospitals 

Seeds planted in paper cups for hospitals 


SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


A school correspondence album has been 
called an “ambassador” of good will to children 
of other lands. If this “ambassador” is to 
express the best interests of our country, then 
it must be representative of the best work of 
the class preparing it. 

Did you know that after all school corre- 
spondence has been completed, it is routed 
through channels to national headquarters 
for careful review before being 
sent to its destination? Every ef- 
fort is made to see that the al- 
bums and letter-booklets come up 
to the high standards set for Jun- 
ior Red Cross work and are the 
kind of envoys we wish to send to 
other countries. 

Below are listed a few sign-posts 
you might like to point out to your 
class as it prepares to send out its 
own “ambassador” on its impor- 
tant mission: 


School Correspondence Sign-posts 


1) Remember that your letters 
are the most interesting part of 
your album. Try to make them so 
interesting that the recipients will 
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feel that they know 
you, your school, and 
your country _inti- 
mately, and will wish 
to continue the corre- 
spondence. 

2) Pictures, photo- 
graphs, and drawings add interest to your let- 
ters. Marginal drawings, in particular, help 
to make a lively, attractive album or letter- 
booklet. 

3) Try putting yourself in the place of the 
children who will receive your letters and write 
of things you would want to know about were 
you in their country. The letter quoted below, 
which was taken from among the thousands of 
letters received from schools overseas, expresses 
clearly what is meant: 

Giovinazzo, May 25, 1946 
Dear American Friends: 

Following the advice of the teacher, I am writing 
this letter because I am curious for news of you and 
I want to give you ours. I would like to know 
whether it is true that in America the schools are 
large, that there are also swimming pools and gym- 
nasiums. In Italy, on the contrary, the schools are 
small, because the best ones were destroyed in the 
bombardment and the others remaining were ruined 
by the occupation troops. I wanted to know also 
how school life and vacations are carried on. Among 
us during the school period, our teacher wants to 
habituate us to the democratic way of life, teaching 
us so many things that we could not learn under 
fascism; to give you an example of democracy, every 
month we are made to elect the class president and 
the squad head. Thus the lessons are not tedious 
and monotonous but rather interesting and instruc- 
tive, and often we learn in a practical fashion what 
the professor has explained to us; we regularly visit 
factories and other places. During vacation we 


amuse ourselves by the sea, making sand buildings 
and becoming blackened by the sun which bronzes 


Working for the Red Cross (Translated from Hungarian) 
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the skin here. In expec- 
tation of a reply, I greet 
you in the name of the 
whole class. 
Angelo Carabellese 
Scuola Elementare 
Giovinazzo (Bari) 
Italy—5th Grade 

If you include a list of questions you would 
like to have answered, you will find such a list 
will guide your correspondents in their reply. 

4) It will help you in following up your first 
correspondence to keep an index of the con- 
tents of each album and letter-booklet you 
send away. Then you won’t be so likely to 
repeat topics already described. 

5) Use both sides of your paper and all 
space possible without overcrowding. A few 
blank sheets of paper for reply could be tucked 
into your album or booklet, since paper is 
scarce overseas. 

6) Make your penmanship as neat and at- 
tractive as you can make it. 

7) Be careful of your spelling! Use your 
dictionary when in doubt. Our national head- 
quarters office in charge of school correspond- 
ence has listed below the words most com- 
monly misspelled in the albums which have 
been received here. Watch out particularly 
for these words: dining, Canadian, Britain, 
until, studying, first, Indian, receive, govern- 
ment, our (not are). 

8) Above all, remember to include one let- 
ter about your current Junior Red Cross activ- 
ities. Many of the countries to which your al- 
bums will go are now in process of rebuilding 
their Junior Red Cross organizations after the 
war years. They are eager for the kind of help 
you can give. Tell them how your Junior Red 





Thinking of others (Translated from Hungarian) 


Cross functions in your own school. They 
want to know what you are doing. 

One suggestion would be for you to choose 
one Junior Red Cross activity, such as: how 
you enrolled your school, how you carry on the 
activities of your Junior Red Cross council, 
how you have earned money for your service 
fund, or perhaps what you did to prevent acci- 
dents in your school. Describe fully the activ- 
ity you select to write about. Tell why you 
undertook it, how you carried it on, and what 
you accomplished. 

Always bear in mind that your album is 
your envoy to foreign lands. 


WHY NOT A JUNIOR RED CROSS PUPPET SHOW? 


How did you enjoy the touching little story 
of the Turkish children and their ill-fated 
“Karagoz” show which appears on page 8 in 
this issue of the News? And did the article on 
“Punch and Judy’s Children,” on page 18, spur 
your imagination for putting on a puppet 
show woven about a Junior Red Cross theme? 

Almost any one of the Junior Red Cross 
projects—gift boxes, school correspondence, 
National Children’s Fund, or activities involv- 
ing first aid, accident prevention, water safety 
or nutrition—would make a fine subject for a 
puppet show. 

One group of Junior Red Cross fifth and 
sixth graders in La Grande, Oregon, did put 
on a successful puppet show at the end of last 
year as a culmination of their year of service 
in Junior Red Cross. They used an interna- 
tional theme and dressed their puppets in na- 
tive costumes. The show was a cooperative 
affair and was integrated with Social Studies, 
English, Music and Art. 


REPRINTS ON THIS PAGE 


When Mr. Livingston L. Blair, 
Vice Chairman in charge of 
Schools and Colleges, returned 
from attending the Swedish Red 
Cross-sponsored European Jun- 
ior Red Cross conference which 
was held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in August, 1946, he brought back 
the two pictures, showing pre- 
war Junior Red Cross activities 
in Budapest, which we take 
pleasure in reprinting on these 
pages. 

Some of our most artistic 
correspondence albums used to 
come from Hungary. 
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Punch and Judy’s Children 


VIOLET KELWAY LIBBY 


Bacx IN the days when America was being 
discovered, wandering players from Bohemia 
and Italy carried puppets all over Europe. 
They gave their rather crude slap stick per- 
formances as they passed from village to vil- 
lage. Their plays, intended for simple country 
folk, were often based, like the old miracle 
plays, on familiar Bible stories or legends, and 
the name “marionette,” or little Mary, was 
given to the puppets because they made peo- 
ple think of the little figures of the Virgin 
Mary which were to be seen in every church. 

At the time of the Protestant Reformation 
puppets were frowned upon in many coun- 
tries, and in Puritan England they were even 
suppressed by Cromwell. Although this ban 
was removed a few years later, the popularity 
of puppetry gradually faded, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Europe, too. There was one type 
of puppet show, however, which never quite 
disappeared: the Punch and Judy shows. Mr. 
Punchinello was always a popular figure, and 
the secrets of the manipulation of Punch and 
Judy puppets were frequently handed down 
in the same family of strolling players from 
generation to generation. Then, about a hun- 
dred years or so ago, there came a gradual re- 
vival of interest in puppetry. Plays were writ- 
ten for the miniature theater, and great musi- 
cians like Mozart and Haydn even composed 
special operas for marionette performances. 

In London, several years ago, a young artist 
named Tony Sarg began to experiment with 
marionettes. He had seen performances by 
some of the old English Punch and Judy 
troupes, and by lying on his back beneath a 
booth had even managed to learn some of the 
secrets of puppet manipulation. In a studio 
in an old building which was believed to be 
the original of Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop” 
he experimented for months, and finally he 
gave his first marionette show, an adaptation 
of Thackeray’s “The Rose and the Ring.” Its 
success showed how puppet actors could be 
used to entertain modern audiences. The in- 
terest aroused by the Tony Sarg Marionettes, 
when they were later brought over to the 
United States, may be said to have started the 
American vogue for puppetry, which has now 
spread all over the country. 

One summer before World War II American 
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puppet enthusiasts held a convention, and, in 
response to the popular interest, a number of 
schools and universities are now giving courses 
in the art of puppetry. There was even before 
the war an International Union of Marionet- 
eers, with federations all over Europe as well 
as in the United States; it had its headquar- 
ters at Prague in Czechoslovakia. Prague isa 
particularly fitting place, for it has always 
been a great center for puppet theaters, and 
it was in this region of the old kingdom of 
Bohemia that puppets seem to have origi- 
nated. In Czechoslovakia, before 1938, there 
were over 4,000 miniature theaters, supported 
to a certain extent by the government as the 
chief form of entertainment for the army. 

Puppetry is not just a copy of the real thea- 
ter, but is a whole art in itself, and one that 
requires the greatest ability and cleverness. 
The puppet showman usually makes his own 
puppets and their clothes, writes or adapts his 
own plays or dialogue, and designs and makes 
his own theater and scenery. Then he has to 
learn to work his little figures expertly and to 
control and alter his voice continually to give 
life and character to the puppet actors. 

One of the great charms of puppetry is that 
simple equipment makes it easy for an ama- 
teur showman to give his performances when 
and where he will. The puppet actors and a 
collapsible stage can be carried anywhere in 
a suitcase, and for orchestra there is always 
“canned” music. (One firm publishes a spe- 
cial list of records for use in connection with 
puppet plays.) A play performed with pup- 
pets can be just as much fun as the real thing, 
and an expert manipulator can make his audi- 
ence forget entirely, in the excitement of the 
play, that the actors are merely lifeless dolls. 
The variety of the parts played depends en- 
tirely on the cleverness of the puppet master, 
who, boy or girl, grown man or woman, re- 
mains entirely unknown behind the scenes. 

The term puppet (which comes from the 
French powpée, a doll) includes all kinds of 
rounded and flat figures, either jointed or un- 
jointed, and there are four types. The glove 
puppet, the simplest kind, is simply a head, 
usually of wood or papier maché, which is 
worked with the fingers of one hand concealed 
beneath the loose cloth costume of the figure. 
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Marionettes are jointed fig- 
ures which are worked by 
strings from overhead— 
sometimes aS Many as 
twenty strings are attached 
to various parts of a figure, by which its move- 
ments can be controlled in detail. The per- 
formance naturally demands much skill and 
practice on the part of the operator. Then 
there are stick marionettes, mounted on 
sticks, which are worked from below, and also 
shadow puppets, which are worked from be- 
hind a screen on which a light throws their 
shadows. 

Because they are so easy to manipulate, 
glove puppets are used a good deal in schools, 
but older pupils generally go on to stringed 
marionettes. History and literature become 
real and vivid when you are allowed to make 
your own puppets to represent famous char- 
acters and to dramatize their stories. 

In one school the earliest puppet plays are 
impromptu performances of familiar nursery 
rhymes and nursery stories, like Cinderella, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, and A. A. Milne’s 
“The King’s Breakfast.” The children, of 
course, make the puppets themselves, mario- 
nettes about twelve inches high, the heads 
moulded in plasticine with a plating of papier 
mAaché, the bodies and limbs of wood, loosely 





Tony Sarg, the London puppet jointed with tape. 
pioneer, revived an old art. Then The 
others became interested. Left: 
Caspar and friend, puppets in 
Max Jacob’s show, Hohnstein, ~~ : 
Germany: below: Caspar, the high, simply stands 
German Punch, at court 


small home- 
made stage, about 
four and a half feet 


on a firm table. 

The simpler forms 
of puppets are easy 
to manage and may 
be very amusing, but 
there is no limit to 
the skill and imagi- 
nation which are 
necessary to produce 
a really finished en- 
tertainment, such as 
an opera with elabo- 
rate scenery, and 
puppets which move 
about a lighted stage 
to music and speech. 
In London a recent 
exhibition of ancient 
and modern pup- 
petry was crowded 
for a whole week, 
from morning to 
night, with enthusi- 
asts of all ages and 
from all ranks of so- 
ciety, and the two 
most interesting dis- 
plays were those given by an old gentleman 
over seventy years old, and by a young meat 
salesman from a London market. 

In short, puppetry not only provides enter- 
tainment to suit the most varied tastes, but 
at the same time it offers an outlet for almost 
every kind of creative art ability. In that, no 
doubt, lies the real secret of its ever-widening 
appeal. 


THE COVER THIS MONTH 


The design on the cover was planned by 
our art editor, Mrs. Iantha King Armstrong. 
She has tried to include pictographs repre- 
senting most if not all of the Junior Red Cross 
activities for elementary schools. Why don’t 
you check over the list to see which ones 


your school is missing? 

There is a new pictograph in the lot, the 
one for conservation. It takes the place of 
the one called “War on Waste.” It is meant 
to include all those activities, such as forest 
fire prevention, which result in the saving 
of valuable resources. 
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January 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 


A snow may come as quietly 

As cats can walk across a floor. 

It hangs its curtains in the air, 

And piles its weight against the door. 
It fills old nests with whiter down 
Than any swan has ever known, 

And then, as silent as it came, 

You find the pale snow bird has flown. 


But snow can come quite otherwise, 

With windy uproar and commotion, 

With shaken trees and banging blinds, 

Still salty from the touch of ocean. 

Such storms will wrestle with strong boys, 

And set the girls’ skirts wildly blowing, 

Until it throws its cap in air 

And shouts, “Well, goodbye now! I’m going!” 
—The Horn Book 
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Wheels! Wheels! Wheels! 
Edward A. Richards 
National Director, American Junior Red Cross 


ONCE in a while you see a man ina 
vaudeville show who rides like fury all over 
the stage on a machine that has only one 
wheel. He isn’t going anywhere, of course, but 
his stunt is a hard one to do and we ordinary 
people give him a big hand. Then we go out 
of the theater and ride home. We aren’t acro- 
bats like the trick artist on the monocycle. We 
go away on two wheels, or on three (if we are 
very small), or on four or eight. We know that 
for getting around, a bicycle, tricycle, auto, or 
trolley car is better than a monocycle. 

I started writing about wheels because try- 
ing to help other people by doing just one 
thing, or trying to interest the members of 
the American Junior Red Cross in just one 
kind of service is a good deal like riding on one 
wheel. It’s hard—and you don’t get very far. 

Here are two facts not to forget: First, you 
and the other members are interested in a 
score of useful services every year. Second, 
all of us who are helping you give this service 
are getting new calls for your good work all 
the time. Sometimes the call comes to your 
own Red Cross chapter for service that you 
can give in your own town or county. Some- 
times the call comes from some other part of 
our own country or from some country over- 
seas. But the wheels of Junior Red Cross serv- 
ice are many and they are always turning, al- 
ways going somewhere. Count a wheel for 
service to veterans, another for men in the 
armed forces, another for fitness for services, 
another for safety, another for service to your 
local hospitals, another for other places in 
your town where people need your help, an- 
other for gift boxes, another for the National 
Children’s Fund, another .. . another... an- 
other—you count them. How many wheels 
are you riding on to serve your school, coun- 
try, and world? 


A Welcome to the New Editor 


WITH the March issue, Mrs. Lois S. 
Johnson will become editor of the AMERICAN 
JUNIOR RED Cross News. We are fortunate in 
having in Mrs. Johnson someone who knows 
children, schools, and the American National 
Red Cross exceedingly well. She has a daugh- 
ter and son of her own, has taught in ele- 
mentary and high schools, and has been edu- 
cational adviser on the national staff and one 
of our contributing editors.—M. L. F. 





BOOKS FROM THE STATES 


MRS. LORETO PARAS-SUBLIT, editor 
<> of the Philippine Junior Red Cross 

magazine has written the following 

account of an unusual Junior Red 
Cross project in the Philippines: 

“In a quiet library room in Manila twenty 
fifth-grade boys and girls completely lost 
themselves in a new and wonderful experi- 
ence. For the first time, they took part in a 
library-hour project, conducted by the Junior 
Red Cross representative of the Manila-Rizal 
Chapter in the U. S. Information Library in 
downtown Manila. The children, accompanied 
by their teacher, had been taken up to the sec- 
ond floor where rows of the latest children’s 
books from the United 
States were attrac- 
tively displayed. 

“The boys and girls 
had a hard time to 
keep from reaching 
right out for the books 
lying on the shelves. 
When the books were 
given to them, they 
showed their delight 
by the loving way 
they fingered the 
bright-colored jackets, 
and by their eager 
peering into each 
other’s books in order 
not to miss anything, 

“Then for an hour 
nothing could be 
heard but the occa- 
sional rustle of pages, 
the scrape of a chair 
that the owner had slightly turned to one side 
for his comfort, and now and then a deep sigh 
of satisfaction as a story ended happily. 

“When the Junior Red Cross representative 
announced, ‘The time is up, children. We 
must go home now,’ the children cried, ‘Oh, 
not yet, let us read a little longer!’ Regret- 
fully the boys and girls closed the books on 
the table and filed out one by one. The Junior 
Red Cross representative explained that there 
would surely be a next time.” 

Filipino Junior Red Cross members now 
have a grand magazine of their own. 





Junior Red Cross members of Broad Street School, 
Endicott, New York, gave puppet shows to earn 
money for Junior Red Cross Service Fund 


THE TRAVELING SCARF 


@ WHEN boys and 
4 ow girls make gifts as 
* apart of their Jun- 
ior Red Cross membership service, there is 
just no telling where the article will go, as the 
following letter from an American Red Cross 
Hospital worker proves: 


Aboard U.S.S. General Morton near Manila 
February 11, 1946 





Dear Junior Red Cross: 

I want to thank you for the beautiful white 
knitted scarf I received from your organiza- 
tion last July. I took it to India with me and 
used it in the evenings, for out on the Sind 
Desert, where I lived, it was always warm in 
the daytime and cold at night. At New Delhi 
it was the same way, and nothing could have 
been nicer than that snug woolly scarf. 

The little girl or boy who made that lovely 
even scarf was an ex- 
cellent Knitter, and I 
am sure would have 
been surprised to 
know what a long, in- 
teresting trip it would 
have. 

Thank you again. 

Margaret Thurston 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY FROM 
THE JUNIOR RED 
CROSS 


BIRTHDAYS 
are among 
the most 
important 

days of the year. At 

least that is what the 

Junior Red _ Cross 

members of Columbia 

County Chapter, Hud- 

son, New York, believe. With this in mind 

they have set in motion a year-round com- 
munity service project which will continue in- 
definitely. A birthday card is sent to every 
member of the Columbia County Home for the 
Aged and the County Home. 


PHOTO BY HARRINGTON 


THEY CAN TAKE IT 
aid) THIRTY-TWO youngsters of the fifth 
- to eighth grades in Rochester, New 
York, all victims of poliomyelitis or other 


paralysis, learned to swim this summer, thanks 
to a five-weeks’ experimental course conducted 
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by the Red Cross in cooperation with the Elks 
Club and the Orthopedic Department of the 
city’s Board of Education. Class sessions 
were held three times a week in the Elks Club 
pool, where the water temperature was ad- 
justed to about 85 degrees to meet the special 
needs of the crippled children. The happiness 
and pride of the youngsters in their achieve- 
ment was matched by a group of crippled chil- 
dren at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, where Red 
Cross Water Safety instructors conducted the 
specialized swimming course of two four-week 
sessions for the Outing Association. 

These two programs are among the first to 
adapt to the use of crippled children the Red 
Cross Convalescent Swimming course devised 
by Water Safety Service, in cooperation with 
military medical men, for disabled veterans. 

Convalescent Swimming differs from water 
therapy, such as that used at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, and elsewhere, in that it is not active 
treatment. Crippled children are taught Con- 
valescent Swimming only after active treat- 
ment has ceased, and after it has been deter- 
mined that the child is permanently crippled. 
In the water these children discover they are 
on more or less equal terms with others their 
age. 

SAFETY LEADERS 

““SETTING a good example” is sup- 
» posed to be something parents do for 

their children, but the Junior Red 
Cross Council of Westside School, Oswego, 
Kansas, decided last spring that the situation 
needed to be reversed. It voted to work on a 
two-week campaign by all students to “set an 
example” of safe walking and bicycle riding 
in accordance with regulations established by 





state authorities. The rules were submitted 
to and published by two Oswego papers as 
follows: 

Pedestrians: 

1. Carry or wear something white at night 
to help drivers see you. 

2. Cross only at crosswalks. Keep to the 
right in the cross walk. 

3. Before crossing, look both ways. Be sure 

the way is clear before you cross. 

. Cross only on proper signal. 
. Watch for turning cars. 

6. Never go into the roadway from between 
parked cars. 

7. Where there is no sidewalk, and it is nec- 
essary to walk in the roadway, walk on 
the left side, facing traffic. 

8. Watch for cars backing out of driveways 
or garages. The driver may not see you. 

9. The safe way to leave an automobile is 
to step out from that side of the car 
which is at the curb or near the edge of 
the road. If a person leaves from the 
other side, he may step into the path of 
another automobile before the driver can 
avoid him. 

10. As a pedestrian, behave in traffic as you 
would like to have other pedestrians act 
if you were at the steering wheel. As a 
driver, give the consideration to pedestri- 
ans that you would demand if you were 
on foot in crowded streets. Both should 
avoid haste, for a minute saved may mean 
a life lost. 

Safe biking rules are: 

1. Obey all traffic regulations such as red 
and green lights, one-way streets, stop 
signs and hand signals. 

2. Ride in a straight line and do not weave 


o> 


Turkish Junior Red Crescent high school girls in costume doing a country dance 












Right: Pinky, fed milk, was found 
to have doubled his weight in 
seventy-five days; Dinky, fed ce- 
real but no milk, almost died of 
malnutrition 


in and out of traffic. 
3. Have a white light on front and a danger 
signal on rear for night riding. 
4. Have a satisfactory signaling device to 
warn of approach. 
5. Look out for cars at crossings and pulling 
out of parking lanes. 
6. Give pedestrians the right of way. 
7. Do not hitch a ride by holding on to 
other vehicles. 
8. Do not carry another person on your 
bike. 
9. Keep your bicycle in good condition. 
10. Always ride carefully. 


TREASURE CHESTS 


THE FOLLOW- 
ING is taken 


from a letter recently 
received at National 
Headquarters: 

Dear Unknown 
Young Friends in the 
American Junior Red 
Cross: 

Thanks to your 
generosity we received 
a magnificent case of 
medical supplies for 
our students. Every- 
thing reached here in 


Left: Toledo, Ohio, Junior Red 
Cross experimented with two 
white rats to learn the value 
of drinking milk 





endured so many 
hardships during a 
long hard war. We 
were grateful to 
you when we un- 
packed all the 
“treasures” in this 
case, which ‘con- 
tained everything 
needed, from ther- 
mometers even to 
pins for the dress- 
ings, from gauze 
for bandaging 
thousands of arms 
and legs even to 
remedies of all 


kinds, and _  oint- 
ments of every 
variety. 


I write to thank you on behalf of all our 
students as it would be too long to wait until 
their return from summer vacation. When- 
ever they may be ill or may be hurt during 
work or play, they will know that it is thanks 
to you that we have the medical supplies. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sister Mary Claude, 
Dominican Sister 


THANK-YOU FROM TURKEY 

ar THE NATIONAL Headquarters of the 
American Junior Red Cross recently 
received the following letter from Dr. Zeki N. 
Barker, a member of 
~ the Turkish Red Cres- 
cent Central Commit- 
tee in Ankara, and a 
delegate to the United 
Nations Social and 
Economic Confer- 

ence: 

“I would like to 
thank you on behalf 
of the Turkish Junior 
Red Crescent for your 
kind gift of three 
motion picture ma- 
chines and many 
films which you sent 
to Ankara.” 

These motion pic- 


perfect condition, and 
we were able to ap- 
preciate your kind- 
ness towards your 
French friends who 


Florida Junior Red Cross members of South grade 

school, Lake Worth, and Pahokee High School, 

Pahokee, hold safety posters which they made. 

On WJNO bradcast, Palm Beach County Junior 

Red Cross Director presents art school scholar- 
ships to the two students 


ture projectors and 
the copies of “Hand 
in Hand” were your 
gifts through National 
Children’s Fund. 
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Translated from the Spanish 


of Antoniorrobles 


Pictures by Leo Politi 


UTTON ROMPETACONES had a 

wonderful butterfly collection—the 
finest in his school. The very special 
thing about Button’s collection was that 
all the butterflies in it were alive! But- 
ton treated them like a flock of pet birds 
and fed them regularly. When he lifted 
the covers from the cases, the butterflies 
danced around like brightly dressed 
happy children in a schoolyard. They 
really made an unusual collection. 

But one little girl in the Ribbon City 
school named Mary-Cat was giving But- 
ton some competition. She was a little 
jealous of Button, and she was very 
clever. She worked so hard at collect- 
ing butterflies that she brought together 
a group of specimens just about as good 
as Button’s. So Button felt he simply 
had to find some beautiful new types that 
Mary-Cat didn’t have. 

And one night he found what he was 
looking for. It was the biggest and 
loveliest butterfly he had ever seen. It 
seemed to be made of black velvet, and 
on its wings were marvelous designs, 
which seemed to be set with shining 
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diamonds. Strangest of all was the fact 
that it was flying at night, for most but- 





Button came closer and closer 


terflies prefer the sunshine. They sleep 
in the dark, while their cousins, the 
moths, flutter around street lights. Yet 
this was no moth; it was really a butter- 
fly, a night butterfly. A rare specimen 
indeed! 








Button took off his shoes and stock- 
ings and went to the chase with his black 
butterfly net. He had seven different 
nets, each of a different color, so that he 
could match each color of the sky and 
catch butterflies without their knowing 
he was after them. 
One net was blue, 
for clear, sky-blue 
mornings. Another 
net was yellow for 
brilliant sunny aft- 


ernoons. One was 
gray, for cloudy 
days. 


The violet one 
was for twilights. 
The orange-colored 
one was for orange- 
colored sunrises. 
There was a silver- 
green one for bright 
moonlight nights. 

And then this 
pitch - black one 
for dark, gloomy 
nights. 

Well, barefoot 
and armed with his 
black net, Button came closer and closer. 
But the magnificent butterfly began to fly 
straight up, as if it were in an elevator in 
a skyscraper. 

The same thing happened night after 
night, until Button began to wonder if 
it was a real butterfly he was chasing or 
adream. To make matters worse, it was 
plain that Mary-Cat wasn’t wasting any 
time on dreams. She was bringing new 
and lovely specimens to school each day. 

That was when Button decided that he 
was going to do something extra, some- 
thing that wouldn’t leave him with his 





Sometimes he could almost touch the butterfly; 
but he could never quite catch up 


mouth open watching that butterfly go 
higher and higher and away into the 
night. One, two, three fingers Button 
placed on his forehead. He got an idea. 
He borrowed his uncle’s magnificent new 
airplane. After dark he hid in the cock- 
pit . . . and waited. 

Soon the butter- 
fly came along and 
Button Rompeta- 
cones took off after 
it. With his right 
hand he waved his 
black butterfly net, 
and with his left he 
guided the controls 
of the airplane. 

But that butter- 
fly was clever, too. 
How skillfully it 
flew straight up- 
ward. How speedy 
it was! Rompeta- 
cones urged his 
plane on as fast as 
he could and he 
even tried to give 
little pushes with 
his body to make 
the plane go higher and higher. But it 
was no use. Sometimes he was just two 
or three yards from the butterfly; other 
times ten or fifteen or twenty. But he 
never could quite catch up. 

The Earth seemed very far below. 
But that was all right. Button had flown 
past several flaming stars, and left them 
behind. That was all right, too. The 
strange thing was that he began to see 
a certain planet getting bigger and bigger 
every minute, and the pretty velvet but- 
terfly decorated with shining diamonds 
seemed to be headed right for that planet. 
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One of the men said, “It's the rarest specimen in 
the entire Mars Museum” 


“Onward! Keep going!” the boy said 
to himself, only he shouted, so that he 
could hear himself above the noise of his 
plane’s motors. And finally he could 
see landscapes on that planet toward 
which he was chasing the butterfly. He 
saw mountains, oceans, rivers, towns, 
highways. .. . And he kept right on go- 
ing, still behind the insect. 

And just as he thought of planning 
for a landing, his plane began to turn 
somersaults, caught in a mysterious net. 
Button and his sky machine were pris- 
oners. 

Two or three hours later, when But- 
ton had calmed down from the bumps 
he had received, and when he no longer 
felt seasick, he found himself in a large 
room. On one wall there was a tremen- 
dous sign saying: 

MARS MUSEUM OF NATURAL 

HISTORY—BUTTERFLY ROOM 

Finally Button caught on to what had 
happened, and he realized that his air- 
plane was nailed down with an immense 
pin in a strange glass case, along with 
several odd but most unusual butterflies. 
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He tried to study his position and to 
listen, and he noticed two amazing look- 
ing men, fifty times taller than men on 
the Earth. Here’s what Button heard: 
“This curious specimen has just been 
caught, and it’s the rarest in the entire 
Mars Museum.” 

“What kind of a trick did you use to 
catch it?” one of the men asked. 

‘All I did was tie a butterfly made of 
velvet and glass on a string. Then I 
dropped it down towards the Earth, just 
like a bouncing monkey on a string.” 

Button really was jolted when he 
heard that! After all the brains he 
thought he used and then to fall into a 
butterfly trap himself! 

‘But he listened and heard this: “Now 
that I’ve caught this strange butterfly, 
I’m going to send down more cloth but- 
terflies to Earth. 

So Button kept his eye on the giants 
and waited. When it began to grow 
dark, one of the giants tied a string to 
the same velvet butterfly that Button had 
pursued so far. While the huge man was 
busy tying a knot Button slipped out of 
his airplane and crept under one of the 
velvet wings. There he held tight. And 
there he stayed while the man of Mars 
let the big black butterfly down, down, 
all the way to Earth. 

When he 
reached the Earth, 
Button bit the 
string and cap- 
tured that amaz- 
ing black velvet 
specimen for his 
collection. And 
that is how Button 
got to Mars and 
back. 





Two Young Voices 


The first two poems below were written by Gunes 
Nurettin Ege, and the others by her sister, Seyhan N. 
Ege, when they were attending Lincoln School in New 
York City. Their father was at that time Inspector of 
Turkish students in the United States. Both children 
have now returned to Istanbul in Turkey 


Good Night 


I am ready for my bed, 
I am ready for my bed. 
Good night, good night, 
Sleepy little head. 
(Written at 4 years) 


The Sky 


The sky is blue. 

The sea is blue. 

Everywhere has drops of dew. 

But the loveliest thing of all 

Is the loving thought in my heart for you. 
(Written at 8 years) 


Everything 


The moon so big 

Looks like a pig. 

The stars so little 

Look very brittle. 

The sun so hot 

Looks like a pot. 

The world so round, 

Just look at the ground. 

The building so tall, 

I. wonder if that’s all. 
(Written at 7 years) 


A Feather 


As I was going down the road, 

One bright and sunny day 

I saw a little feather 

As white as the Milky Way. 
(Written at 9 years) 


Going to School 


Oh, my dear mother and father, 
It is for you I trudge this way, 
Morning after morning, day after day. 


Night Watch 


When I go to bed, 
I love to watch the moon and stars; 
The big old moon called Father Moon, 
The little stars called Baby Stars. 
I like to listen in the night 
And hear the people passing by, 
But best of all I like to watch 
The moon and stars. 
(Written at 6 years) 


Respect 


Older ones are the ones 
That we should treat with respect, 
Or you will get something 
That you do not expect. 
(Written at 7 years) 


(Written at 8 years) 


The Squirrel 


I am a squirrel, 

My bed is a tree. 

My blanket is my tail 

That I throw over me. 
(Written at 6 years) 


My Turkish Flag 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, 
The Red and the White. 
Long may it gallantly wave 
In the bright sunlight. 
(Written at 9 years) 
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Snow Poem 


The snow is falling very fast. 

Falling fast and white. 

The ground is covered now at last. 

Drifting deeper thru the night. 
—Betty, Chester, Wanda 


THIS POEM APPEARED IN AN ALBUM FROM GULF SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI, SENT TO FORMBY SCHOOL, FORMBY, 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


SHOWFLAKE DESIGNS WERE INCLUDED IN A SCHOOL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE ALBUM FROM 6TH YEAR CLASS AT LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
LACROSSE, WISCONSIN, TO PAIA SCHOOL, MAUI, HAWAII. 
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